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Vou 


New York, Aprit 4, 1908 


In mapping out a course of reading the commit- 
tee of the English Classical Association referred to 
last week has of course a larger task than such a 
committee would have in this country. The Latin 
course in most of the English schools covers seven 
years, three years in the preliminary stage, four in 
the advanced stage. A certain flexibility and va- 
riety of curriculum is therefore possible to them 
which are not possible to us. There is, however, a 
class of public schools in England where the leav- 
ing age is about sixteen and where the Latin course 
is only four years in length. There is thus a pos- 
sibility of comparison between the program sug- 
gested by this committee and our own practice. In 
both programs the committee has “deliberately re- 
jected certain authors as of inferior educational 
value—e. g., in the early stage, Eutropius and Cor- 
nelius Nepos; in the middle stage, Sallust; in the 
latest stage, the Silver Age epic poets, whose works 
it is thought should form no part of the school cur- 
riculum, but be reserved for university study”. 

All this will strike us as interesting in view of the 
vogue that Nepos has had.  [ am convinced that 
this is sound doctrine; with regard to Sallust I am 
The Catiline is certainly of dis- 
read connection 
The reading of Sil- 


not convinced. 
tinct educational value when 
with the speeches of Cicero. 
ver Age epic poets has never formed a part of our 
school curriculum and it is almost impossible to 
understand how it could ever have been suggested. 
Some words of the committee with regard to se- 
lections should be pondered by all teachers. — In 
recent years in this country a movement in favor 
of selections has gained considerable headway. An 
edition of Caesar (Mather) provides selections from 
the Civil War as well as the Gallic War, and a 
recent edition of Livy (Bechtel) has provided se- 
lections from various parts of Livy. Another edi- 
tion of Livy (Dennison) claims the same distinc- 
tion. Hear what the committee says: 

The principle of using selections may be safely 
applied wherever it does not involve scrappiness of 
reading—e. g., it may be applied without sacrifice of 
unity to the Odes, Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
and to the Elegies of Propertius. On the other 
hand, the principle of continuity should be more 
thoroughly applied than at present to certain works; 
the Aeneid, for example, should be treated as far 
as possible as a literary whole, the several books 
being read in consecutive order, though — possibly 


with some omissions of the less important parts, 


which might be read in a good English verse trans- 
lation. 

The committee then submits a specimen course 
of Latin reading for schools with the full course. 

I. Preliminary Stage (Ages Ten or Eleven to 
lourteen). 

First Year.—Preparatory Course. 

Second Year.—Prose: Simplified Caesar—e. g. 
part of B.G. IV, V (The Invasion of Britain), or, 
simplified Livy—e. g. passages from Books II and 
IX. The passages selected should form a continu- 
ous narrative. Verse: Some fables of Phaedrus 
(omitting the “morals”, which are difficult) and 
some easy selections from the elegiac poems of 
Ovid. 

Third Year.—Prose: Dramatic scenes and _inci- 
dents from Livy—e. g. passages from Books V, 
VII, VIII (not simplified), or episodes (not sim- 
plified) from Books V, VI, VII of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. Verse: Stories from Ovid's Fasti and Meta- 
morphoses, or a miscellaneous selection of Latin 
verse. 

II. Advanced Stage (Ages Fourteen to Eighteen). 

First Year.—Prose: Cicero: one or more of the 
‘asicr orations, such as In Catilinam I, III, Pro 
Lege Manilia, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Li- 
gario, together with passages of some length from 
other speeches, such as the Verrines, Actio II, 
Books IV and V, and some stories of Roman life 
or easy letters of Cicero. Verse: .Vergil, Aeneid 
and II. 

Second Year.—Prose: Livy XXI and XXII (as 
much as possible of these books, not omitting the 
battle of Cannae in the latter part of Book XXII). 
l’erse: Vergil Aeneid III, IV, and V (considerable 
portions of Book V might be taken for rapid read- 
ing in class); a few select Odes of Horace. 

Third Year.—Prose: One of the longer speeches 
of Cicero, or part of the Civil War of Caesar, to- 
gether with the Somnium Scipionis and the praise 
of literature in the Pro Archia (sections 12-32) ; 
the Agricola of Tacitus. Verse: Vergil, Aeneid 
VI and parts of VII-XII; select Odes of Horace. 

Fourth Year.—At this stage there will naturally 
be much freedom of choice. 

(a) The following books are suggested as neces- 
sary to complete the above scheme of reading. 
Prose: One or more books of the Annals or His- 
tories of Tacitus; one or more books of a philo- 
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sophical or rhetorical treatise of Cicero (e. g. Tus- 
culan Disputations, Book V, or a book of the De 
Oratore) ; a few selected Letters of Cicero. Verse: 
Horace: select Satires and Epistles; selections 
from Catullus and Propertius; Lucretius Book V, 
and selections from other books; Juvenal, three or 
four satires. 

(b) The following books are suggested as less 
essential; some of them might be taken for rapid 
reading in class. Prose: Cicero, De Amicitia and 
De Senectute; Livy: some of the later books; Quin- 
tilian Book X; Seneca: a treatise such as the De 
Clementia, or selections from the Epistulae Mor- 
ales; Pliny: select letters. Verse: Plautus or 
Terence: one or two plays; Vergil: some of the 
Eclogues and Georgics. 

(B) For schools with a Leaving Age of about 
Sixteen: 

First Year.—A reader with grammar and exer- 
cises based on the text and systematically gradu- 
ated. 

Second Year.—Simplified narrative passages from 
Latin prose authors, with graduated exercises as 
before. 

Third Year.—Easy portions of Caesar and Cicero, 
with selections from Tibullus or Ovid, together with 
grammar and exercises as before. 

Fourth Year.—Whole books selected from the 
works of the following authors: Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus (Agricola), and Vergil. Some letters of 
Pliny and Odes of Horace may be read. Or the 
books set for a matriculation examination. 


HOMER AND HIS AGE 
(Concluded) 


Of course, most of Mr. Lang’s material is not 
new. It has been met by Homeric critics gener- 
ally by the theory that the conditions of heroic life 
in Greece were consciously reproduced by the 
rhapsodists, that, in other words, they archaized. 
It is of this view that the book is one long ar- 
raignment. 

Mr. Lang’s objections are (1) a priori improba- 
bility. In a naive and uncritical age, he says, pocts 
do not archaize. They represent the situations of 
past times in the environment of their own day. 
Mr. Lang is exceedingly bitter at the view which 
makes of the Homeric rhapsodist a laborious ar- 
chaeologist, who is at great pains to display a lore 
to which his audience must have brought a healthy 
indifference. As a general proposition, Mr. Lang 
is right, but right with a qualification. In a naive, 
uncritical age, poets are not accurate archacologists, 
but that does not mean that they are wholly ig- 
norant of the customs of past ages, or unaware 
that those customs were different from their own. 


Secondly, Mr. Lang objects to the theory of ar- 
chaizing as inconsistent. The greaves and corse- 
lets, assert the critics, are late, and in introducing 
then the poets were guilty of an anachronism, but, 
the bronze sword and the huge du@iBpdrn are re- 
tained out of deference to ancient usage. “Palpably 
absurd and mutually destructive’, is Mr. Lang's 
comment. But after all, in a naive, uncritical age, 
is not this precisely what would be done? The 
rhapsodist knows that bronze swords were before 
the contemporary iron, and keeps them. He does 
not know or does not remember when corselets were 
introduced, and equips his heroes with them, in dis- 
regard of history. We find an analogy in Shake- 
speare, whose historical attitude was as naive and 
uncritical as can well be wished. The inconsistency 
then, so far from destroying the theory of later re- 
visions with preservation of certain details, fits in 
very well with it, for it makes the rhapsodist as 
naive and uncritical as Mr. Lang asserts he must 
be. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a con- 
tinuation of the literary discussion begun in the 
author’s Homer and the Epic. Mr. Lang feels 
that here, at least, he is on his own ground, and 
that his achievements in the domain of creative lit- 
erary art give him the right to speak with slightly 
concealed disdain of the entire brood of philologers. 
Those of us who have felt the charm of Mr. Lang’s 
style, when he is at his best, wil be prepared to 
make large concessions to his authority on this 
point. One fact, however, continually harped upon 
by him and by others is that the analysis of Wolff 
did not commend itself to t%e poets who were his 
contemporaries and to many that followed them— 
to Herder, and Schiller, to Goethe in certain moods, 
and in Iengland to Shelley and Mrs. Browning. As 
he says in his reply to his reviewers (Classical Re- 
view, March, 1907), “All poets, except Coleridge, 
have found the evolutionary creed too hard for 
them, in a matter of their own business. Is it not 
probable that these experts are right?” I am afraid 
that I cannot consent to be overwhelmed even by 
this array. The fallacy lies in the fact that what 
these men are experts in is creation, and that what 
they are cited for is criticism. Great creative gen- 
juses are not notorious for critical discernment. 
And where, as here, one has the traditions of cen- 
turies, and the associations of boyhood, one can 
scarcely wonder that the doctrines of the Wolfian 
school seemed little short of sacrilege. But to 
those to whom the per-fervid poetic temperament 
has been denied, it is a little hard to be debarred 
from criticizing by the very men who have specifi- 
cally repudiated the critical attitude. 

That which presented the chief difficulty to these 
men was the fact that it is hard to understand how 
a work which makes a unified impression can be 
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the gradual production of several centuries. But, 
after all, if we are going to balance probabilities— 
and in all such matters the nearest approach we can 
make to proof is a balance of probabilities in one’s 
favor—after all, the newer apologetes for Homer's 
unity start with an initial difficulty at least as great. 
There are analogies for the process assumed in 
Wolff's hypothesis, analogies in many countries and 
in many times. But, if we admit, that in the tenth 
century B. C, one man in Ionia or in European 
Greece wrote or composed the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
or both, practically as we have them now, we are 
supposing a fact absolutely without analogy or 
counterpart anywhere, i. e., for the primitive artistic 
and social milieu in which such a man must have 
lived we cannot parallel the production of so long 
a poem, to speak only of quantity. Homer would 
be an isolated fact in the worlds’ history, and iso- 
lated facts are troublesome. 


If we take the book as a whole, I think the char- 
acteristic that more than anything else marks it is 
a more than usual vagueness and confusion in the 
reasoning. Mr. Lang is clearly no witch at a syllo- 
gism. We find him continually mixing up two or 
more altogether distinct questions. To be sure, 
the one fundamental confusion is one of which the 
other side has also been frequently guilty; the con- 
fusion of these distinct questions, 1. Is Homer 
composite? and 2. What are the component parts? 
It is readily conceivable that the first may be an- 
swered with a decided “Yes”, and the second with 
a despairing “Ignorabimus”. To Mr. Lang, how- 
ever, any error or failure in the second apparently 
vitiates all discussion of the first. 


It would demand a vastly better and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject than I may 
lay claim to possess to establish canons about how 
such an inquiry as Mr. Lang’s ought to have been 
carried on. Yet surely it is open to any one to say 
that investigations which are primarily historical 
are not commonly conducted in this hap-hazard 
fashion. It is very probable, to be sure, that for 
some of the necessary “Vorstudien” the time is 
scarcely ripe. Mycenean religion is one of them. 
The Tree and Pillar Cult of Dr. Arthur Evans, the 
Mykenische Gétterbilder und Idole of Wide (Deut. 
Arch. Inst. 1901, 20) and the scattered references 
throughout the voluminous literature of the sub- 
ject are little more than approaches. But Mr. 
Lang does not deem worthy of notice, except for a 
single casual reference, facts of such prime impor- 
tance for his subject as the absence even by im- 
plication of the worship of Dionysus, nor does he 
mention at all such strange phenomena as the ap- 
pearance of the Smyrnean goddess Bubrostis, of 
Hermes Psychopompos, and of the Moirai in the 
24th Iliad and in the Odyssey. 


Again, comparison with the Epic development of 
other literatures is fundamental and essential. How 
inadequately Mr. Lang treats this side of the ques- 
tion can be seen by placing side by side with his 
discussion such a book as Drérup’s Homer, where 
the epical songs of other nations are passed in re- 
view. Drérup bases his treatment upon Pohlmann 
and the lectures of Brugmann and has an evident 
respect for much to which Mr. Lang is disposed to 
give a very short shrift. Mr. Lang, of course, 
voices the mid-nineteeenth century impatience with 
any comparison of a non-Greek epic to Homer. 
Yet it is precisely from such special studies as this, 
that one awaits the correction of the inevitable dis- 
trust and jealousy of a dominant and long-estab- 
lished literature toward all others. After all, there 
are resemblances, in minor touches perhaps, but 
noticeable ones. I shall mention two which may 
serve as examples. 

In so elementary a book as de Gubernati’s Storia 
della Poesia epica the Russian byline are mentioned 
of which the permanent Homeric epithets like ‘or- 
thodox tsar’ and ‘rapid feet’ and the vagueness of 
geographical references to regions which must have 
been perfectly familiar to the singer both present 
points of contact. Immisch points out (op. cit. 
p. 28) the resemblance between the words of the 
Circassian bard: 

“T can sing any song, for God has placed the 
gift of song in my heard, I have learned none of 
my songs”, and those of Phemius (Od. 22.347) 

Of course, Mr. Lang represents a tendency which 
began with Wolff and has been especially prominent 
of late: the reaction to the extreme views of the 
Hf{omeric critics. It may be that the acceptance of 
his work is due not only to literary prestige, but 
also to the disinclination to quarrel with a book that 
reaches a desirable conclusion, however feeble in 
logic or inadequate in presentation. The opinion 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey were each, in the 
main, composed by a single man, somewhat later in 
time than Mr. Lang would put the author of both 
Iliad and Odyssey, is in itself attractive and cannot 
be said to have been refuted by all the generations 
after Wolff. As the matter is put by the Belgian 
scholar Kums, in a study of Nature in Homer 
(1897) : 

“This opinion (of the multiplicity of authorship) 
—based upon considerations of apparent validity— 
is shared by serious scholars. Fortunately the mat- 
ter is still sub judice and we may be permitted to 
retain our illusions and our enthusiasm”, 

That there was a Homer, many of us would be 
willing to believe, but I, for one, would be sorry 
‘to stake my faith on the strength of Mr. Lang’s 


‘arguments. 


Newtown I1cu Scuoor, New York City Max RADIN 
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EPITAPH 
Els Kiva ‘'P& 


"AvOpuwmrous Te Kivas Te Kixdver dKxdpnros: 
Lay’ rUuBos Exec ‘PGS 
IIpnis KépBep’, éudv worl mpnvdy ératpov 
Aaxvievr’ épardy rapa POiuévous. 


PIAOMAATQNOS ANTIAOPIKOS 
(Concluded from page 174.) 


AN. .. . "Endéyouer, ef uéuvnoa, bre 6 éviore 
Sixaibs doriv, éviore 5) Adixos. Td 5H rovras, 
av quiv ws S.cuperdov etn; 

xwpls rod rédous ovdauds per éxery dixalov 

AN. ‘Qs po Soxody ottrws 

EN. "H woddds dpas mpdteas duolas dwdry, dixal- 
as  ddlxous ottcas did 7d ob Evexa wadrAov 70 bri; 

AN. Ilo\\ds 

Kal wapa 5¢ ravras érépas dtoplfes; 

AN. ‘Avdyxn ef ye elvar rhv Tedelav Kal a- 
mrDs 

EQ. Taira rolvuy apa pains ay rpla 
elvac Ta 

AN. Ta rota 67; 

ZN. Mpdrov pev ai évlore Sixacar éviore 5 
otoat, ai del rd rpirov ai dei 

AN. obdels quiv obrw 
ovat. 

Elev: év woly rovrwy elddv 7d dmarav 7161s; 

xalwy 5° ddikwy “Eri év rovrw rd mreiora 
xa’ mpdrropuev, olov 7d Kal 7d mlvew Kal 7d 

Ti ev devrépy ad rovrw éridevev ras 
xaO av’ras dixalas mpdies, ras ywpls rOv 
xalas --- rivas dpgs; elwé ulav wapadelyparos evexa. 

AN. 

EQ. obrws ef; 0% wéuvnoa Sri 
dvipl évvootvrs evepyereiy dwaray; 

AN. Méuvnua Gs of; ob diadauBdves diya 
7d dwaray; 

Nas 5H r\éyers; 

bixalwy ddixwy yéver, 7d del Adixby 
yap dori 

Elev: ridns Axparov dv rw Tpirw yé- 
ver, TE mpdtewv del ddixwy; 


AN. IIdvrwv uddtiora 

1d devrepov yévos 7d mpdiewy 
del dixaiwy, Tlapdderyua rovrwy. 

AN. Td Aéyerv, we viv 5H Edeyov. 

5’ ef rvxor bv wore avdpds etvou uaddov 

AN. Otrws €xovros ddnOevovra dp0ads dv 

OvKodv Bovrder 2G: yalpev 7d rapdderyua; 

AN. Nai. 

BéArwov roivyy oxévar, ole Kal Sivaca 
kai 

AN. “Eoxeupat ixa &s, od 5’ Axovoov ef rot co cvvdoxe?. 

Aéye udvor. 

AN. “Aprous dvdpi mee Sodvac det 

XQ. Tid av 6 6 larpds ad- 
TP wh adevpou 

AN. Tl Bovdéuevos rodrov copitea; yap 
bri dprous Néyw re dv ypyn avrov 
bpov  olvos pPdpuaxa ola 6 largds mpooréraxer. 

Ths’ Av 6 Kaxodpyos wepevyas els 
tivos lepdy réuevos, kal ol Apxovres abrov 
~yévorro yap av Kal TovTOo. 

AN. El & otrws,dixaiws dv mdvres otrov dpédoev 

Th wepl rod cod mapadelypyaros, rod Sevrépou; 

AN. Otsrw ye Botdoua yalpev, yap av 
tows olds re elnv avrd, elrep rapins. 

Otrw mole. 

AN: "Ev yévec r&v mpdtewy det Sixalwy Oelnv dv rd 
dvipl otrov mporjKov Sodvac, 

Todro loxuclte; 

AN. ‘Ioxvpltoua. 

ZQ, 5h 7d 

AN. Té rotov; 

TQ. ephunv hy Badiver AvOpwrds ris. 

AN. 

22. Pepérw obv Kddadov év  cixa 

AN, “Eorw ciirws, Ti 

20. Obros 6 AvOpwros re kal mewnri- 
ky évruxérw. 

AN. 'Evraida 5h ris ofs elxbvos elré 
el Apa Aéyes avra elvac olxeia TOD dvOpwrov 
pépovros; 

Otrw rAéyw. 

AN. Ap’ of» ob woddh dvdyxn duodoyeiv Sri av 
Sixalov ln dvdpds dodvar TOv Tw ; 

EQ. “Ere rolvyy wor mpbaexe Tdv voov. 

AN. Aéye 6 xal un didrpipe. 

Tid av roxy av Exwv 
pa Thy cal év vy ebyhy arody, by- 
Tw dv éOlovra ebpy Todrov abrixa 

AN. 'A>Ad 

OF} pévroe dddvardy ye. “Ere wor Abysu Evexa 
Tov klyduvov voy pev Tw Ty TA GiKa 
NavOdvovra 5é rov 

AN. Ma Al &ywye Exw rh 

ere wbpcv Twa weipGucv rod 
Thuaros nuiv, batepoy 


Brooklyn Maup WILKINSON 
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THE EUMENIDES AT BERKELEY 

The reproduction in these latter days of a rpaywdla 
madad is always an event of very great interest. 
But owing to a variety of untoward circumstances 
the most recent performance of this kind in Amer- 
ica passed almost without notice. This was the 
presentation at the University of California of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus in Greek, as it happened, 
the first anniversary of the great San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, the 18th of last April. The 
exquisite setting for the play—the large and beau- 
tiful Greek theatre with its imposing Doric fagade 
of the stage building, the encircling grove of stately 
pines and eucalypti, their green tops moving with 
graceful dignity in the gentle breeze, the birds flit- 
ting on joyous wing from tree to tree or darting 
with bursts of melody across the open, and over all 
the radiant blue of an April sky—who could im- 
agine an entourage more satisfying, more — har- 
monious, a setting that could better prepare and 
attune the mind and heart for a sympathetic en- 
joyment and appreciation of the performance itself? 
Doubly enhanced by the beauty and appropriate- 
ness of such surroundings the impressive music, the 
simple but rich colors of the costumes contrasting 
tellingly with the dead gray of the stone back- 
ground, and the brilliant, spirited acting made this 
one of the most notable reproductions of a Greek 
drama in modern times. 

Whereas in advance many were inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of selecting the Eumenides for 
presentation, one in particular, a dramatic critic of 
considerable reputation, gravely declaring it to be 
preposterous to expect a modern audience to take 
any interest in so “obsolete” a play, the actual 
dramatic test not only effectually disproved the 
validity of all such objections, but far surpassed 
the expectations even of those who had been from 
the start most sanguine of its success. | Whatever 
may be said regarding the obsoleteness of the point 
or points of view represented by the Eumenides, as 
a drama thrilling with human interest it still pos- 
sesses the power of stirring the emotions much as 
it did in the days of Aeschylus himself. This is 
attested by the fact that the modern audience of 
some two thousand people, the vast majority of 
whom could not understand a single line of Greek, 
sat during the two hcurs of the performance spell- 
bound and breathless. Those who attended from 
mere curiosity, or to be amused, or from a feeling 
that it was perhaps the proper thing to do, went 
away profoundly moved; and it is interesting to 
note that this experience coincides exactly with 
that in England following the two performances 
of the Eumenides at Cambridge in 1885 and in 
1906. After the reproduction of the O6cdipus 
Tyrannus at the same university in 1887, the dra- 
matic critic who for many years. supplied the 
Athenaeum with excellent notices of the Greek 


plays in England and who signed himself IT 
wrote in that journal (Nov. 26, 1887): “Before- 
hand and judging merely by a reader's impression 
of the two plays, I think few would have hesitated 
to pronounce that the Oedipus, with its unique ex- 
cellence of plot and construction, would lend itself 
far better than the Eumenides to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Now that both plays have been seen 
upon the same stage and under similar conditions, 
I think this judgment will have been as generally 
reversed”. “The Eumenides seemed to me 
in some respects more impressive than any Greek 
play previously given in England, hardly excepting 
the Agamemnon itself”. That the same impres- 
sion was created at Berkeley, even in the minds 
of those who had witnessed many Greek plays, is 
a significant and noteworthy fact. 

The secret of the power thus to hold spell- 
bound even a modern audience les, no doubt, in 
the incessant and vigorous action that character- 
izes this drama. From the helpless terror of the 
aged priestess in the opening scene to the splendid 
triumphal procession at the close there is an unbrok- 
en succession of thrilling situations: The awe-inspir- 
ing tableau showing the dusky, dark-robed Furies 
with snaky locks sleeping in horrid groups about 
the omphalos, their gradual awakening under the 
impassioned taunts of the angered ghost, their wild 
chant of disappointed rage, and, as the climactic 
ending of the first act, their blood-curdling cry as 

“Snuffing along the scent of dripping gore” 
they rush forth in pursuit of the fleeing Orestes. 
Even the trial-scene, far from being tedious, was 
one of sustained interest and, indeed, even excite- 
ment; while the wonderful “binding song” with its 
solemn Mérep & éruxres at the opening and _ its 
passionate paeonic refrain éwi r@ 
uddos wapaxomd aroused a_ pitch of awe and 
terror of which the effect can hardly be con- 
veyed in words. The audience sat with bated 
breath; while the actors all but fainted from ex- 
citement. 

The music used in this performance was com- 
posed by Sir Charles Stanford, and was far more 
impressive from a modern point of view than the 
pedantic type of music sometimes employed on such 
occasions. The musical direction was in charge 
of Professor J. Fred Wolle, known throughout the 
East among lovers of music as the enthusiastic and 
successful conductor in former years of the Bach 
festivals at Bethlehem; while the success of the 
performance as a whole was due in large measure 
to the excellent training of Mr. Chas. S. von 
Neumayer, of the Department of English. 

The value of such a reproduction of an ancient 
drama is inestimable; there is no surer way of 
imparting to young and old alike a genuine appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the great masters of the 
golden age of Hellas. “A” 
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FROM THE PHILOLOGIAN MONTHLY 

(Note: The following discussion is quoted from 
a contemporary journal in the belief that our read- 
ers will be interested in observing from time to 
time the views promulgated in the field of classical 
study). 

On Virgatus 1. 166 again. 

It is with some hesitation that the writer revives 
the much mooted question of the authorship of 
Virgatus 1. 16: 

Purpuram vidi, mi amice, vaccam 
Nunquam ect O ne illam videam per aevum! 
Hoc tamen dico tibi, eam videre 

Quam esse voluisse. 

Recent discoveries investigations, however, 
seem to throw additional light upon the subject, and 
permit of the revival of the view formerly rejected 
by most scholars (Heckl, Bréar, Dachss, etc.), that 
the stanza in question should be attributed neither 
to Virgatus nor to some im‘tator of Virgatus, but 
rather to Horicer ,a minor poet whose similarity 
to Virgatus has often been noted (cf. Goos, 
Halkische, Gymn. Prog. 1887, 11, 90, Boobe, J. M. 
G. S. IV, p: So etc). 

Let us first examine the metre, with reference to 
Yokel’s recent monograph On the Sapphic Stanza 
(1906). In this valuable study we find citations 
from the less familiar works of Horicer, contain- 
ing metrical peculiarities much resembling those in 
the poem under discussion, e. g., p. 21, mi amice 
1. 20, with a similar shortening of the long vowel 
instead of elision before the a. The same neces- 
sity of pronouncing the u as a consonant in voluisse 
likewise occurs frequently in Horicer, ¢ g., p. 24, 
malui 1. 3, and tenuitate 2. 8. Such a phenome- 
non in the Augustan poets is worthy of note, as 
remarked by Yokel, p. 27, as being in contrast to 
the freedom of its use in Plautus and Terence. The 
frequency of elision in this poem, occurring four 
times in three lines (nunquam et, ne tllam, tibi 
cam, quam esse) is paralleled by other passages 
from the same poet (ibid. p. 29). Cf. however 
Verg. Aen. 3. 658 monstrum horrendum informe 
ingens, etc. 

In the matter of syntax, an interesting comparison 
may be made between the use of the past tense in 
voluisse, where velle would seem more normal, and 
the occurrence of a similar usage in the newly dis 
covered fragment of Horicer, published in the An- 
nals of the Soc. pour C. G. L. 1907, IIT, 2, p. tor, 
ith facsimile, and interpretation and discussion by 
Hullmann. In line 4 of this fragment we read 
Ventre quam isse maluti. 

Lastly, this new fragment, with its reference to 
the cow and calf in lines 4-7, shows that the use of 
these animals as poetic subjects was not unknown 
to Horicer. On this general subject cf. the excel- 
lent monograph, The Cow in Latin Poetry, by 


Quibber. (1905), where extensive citations are giv- 
en, and the topic carefully investigated in the light 
of recent archaeological discoveries, whose corre- 
lation with existing literary models is accurately 
shown. In this pamphlet Virgatus 1. 16 is treated 
as one of the happier imitations of Virgatus (p. 48). 
N. GRUBBER 
Note: While reading proof-sheets of the above, 
the writer’s atention was called to the great simi- 
larity between this poem of Horicer’s (providing 
the view be correct), and the work of the American 
author Gelett Burgess, entitled The Purple Cow. 
The resemblance is certainly a curious one. N. G. 
[In the foregoing contribution which has been 
forwarded by Dr. Ivy Kellerman of Toledo, Ohio, 
the learned critic seems to have overlooked the 
fact that if the u in voluisse is hardened, as he 
suggests, the first foot of th Adonic line will be- 
come a cretic. This might well be explained as 
an archaism on the part of the poet, and, if so, 
would rather make for the Virgatian authorship, as 
Professor Wahnsinn observes remarkable 
treatise, Der Archaismus bei dem Ps.-Lyrischen 
Dichtern mit besonderer Rucksicht auf Virgatus 
(Nebelsburg, 1907), p. 621, n. 6. G Lil 


LATIN DRILL BOOKS 


If drill is an essential part of Latin instruction 
it would seem that drill-books are an essential part 
of the equipment of pupils. We have had numer- 
ous attempts in this direction in various fields. Pro- 
fessor 1)’Ooge prepared, a number of years ago, a 
particular form of notebook for Latin Composition 
(Ginn and Co.). Then, in 1go1, Miss Reiley pub- 
lished her Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb 
(American Book Co.). In 1905 Mr. Dotey pub- 
lished his Latin Exercise Books for the Study of 
Caesar (D. C. Heath and Co,) and about the same 
time Miss Lampe published her Latin Drill Book 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, In- 
diana), a recent copy of which has come to the 
editors’ desk. This book is intended, as are the 
other books mentioned, for the use of pupils. — It 
is much more extensive than Miss Reiley’s book, 
because, in addition to forms for the inflection of 
verbs, it provides also for the inflection of nouns 
and adjectives, comparison of adjectives, ete. and 
particularly, at the end, for a certain amount of 
systematic study of words. 

It is a difficult question how far the scheme of 
work of any one teacher will fit the views of other 
teachers, but all of these books are the result of 
class-room experience and all are excellent means 
for the end in view. In Miss Lampe’s book the 
blanks for word study are most interesting, the 
columns being as follows: the Latin word, part 
of speech, classifications, stem or important gram 
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meaning and derivative. For exam- 
ple, acer—adjective—third declension—superlative 
in| —rimus—sharp—acrid. After the word study 
a few pages are devoted to the systematic arrange- 
ment of vocabulary according to declension, conju- 
gation, etc. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the fifth declension has as much 
reserved for it as the first or second, although the 
number of substantives in the fifth declension is 
very small; that the fourth conjugation has 
as much space reserved for it as the first conjuga- 


matical fact, 


space 


also, 


tion, in spite of the fact that the first conjugation 
contains most of the verbs in the language. But 
these are matters far too small to criticize; there 


is unquestionably a certain advantage in having a 
definite task and a definite place to write it out. 
It is questionable how much the various suggestions 
in these books tend to weaken the pupil’s diserimi- 
nation, but perhaps the gain will outweigh the loss, 
in this regard. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND 

The second annual meeting will be held at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 24 and 25, 1908. 

Friday, April 24—Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in West 
Hall. 1, Address of Welcome, Dr. Charles W. 
Needham, President of the George Washington 
University; 2, Principles of Teaching Latin, Miss 
H. May Johnson, The Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington; 3, Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus, Pro- 
tessor Charles Knapp, Barnard College; 4, Greek 
Professor M. W. Tlumphreys, Univer- 
Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
Baker, Haverford College; 6, 
Committee; Report of the 


Inventions, 
sity of Virginia; 5, 
Professor William N. 
Report of the executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Friday Evening—Meeting at 8 P. M. in Univer- 
Hall. 7, The Story of Hylas as a Literary 
Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hop- 
kins University, President of the Association. After 
the close of the members will have an op- 
portunity to meeet the = of the mecting. 
Saturday Morning, April 25—Mecting at 9 A. M 
in West Hall—8, How far in the Word-Order in 
Latin indicate the proper Emphasis? Pro 
fessor Colgate University; 9, The 
New Professor Mitchell Car- 
roll, George Washington University; 10, On the 
Teaching of Vergil, Mr. J. B. Hench, Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh; 11, On the rule of Three 
Actors in the Greek Drama, Professor Kelly Rees, 
Adelphi College; 12, Aids in Teaching Caesar, Miss 


sity 
‘Theme, 


address, 


Prose 
John Greene, 
Classical Philology, 


Mary FE. Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore. 
Saturday Afternoon—Meecting at 2:30 in 
West Hall. 13, Recent Archacological Progress in 


Rome, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins 


University; 14, A Broader Approach to Greek, Pro- 
fessor D. A. MacRae, Princeton University; 15, 
Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the Later 
Roman Epic, Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, The Coun- 
try Sciiool for Boys, Baltimore; 16, The Excava- 
tions in Crete, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Barnard Col- 
lege. (Numbers 12, 13 and 16 will be illustrated by 
the sterecptioon). 
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argument that Heath's Latin Series is destined to 
become the most valuable Latin series in America. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University. 

GonzaLez LopGe, Columbia University. 

F, P. MouLton, High school, Hartford, Conn. 

J L. Moore, Vassar College. 

PauL R_ JENKs, Boys’ High school. B’klyn,N_Y. 

H. L. WILSON, Johns Hopkins University. 

Joun Epmunp Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakevuile, 
Conn. 

J. B CARTER, American School of Classic 
Studies. Rome, Italy. 
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A. L. Dorey, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York, 

J. N, ANDERSON, University of Florida. 

E. B. LEASE, College of the City of NewYork. 


F. E. Rockwoop, — Bucknell University. 
CHARLES W Barn, University of the South. 
Harry F. Towie, Boys’ HighSchool, B’klyn,N.Y. 
B. L. D’OoGeE, Michigan State N’mal Coilege. 
R. W. TUNSTALL, Tome Institute, Maryland. 

E. G. SIHLER, New York University. 
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«« The whole book, in its simplicity and 
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